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traders, many of whom, as he then believed, dis-
approved of the slave-trade. But we read that to
several of these passages he afterwards added " an
expressive series of marks of interrogation ".

His Zambesian men, having more knowledge of
Portuguese slave-trading than in those days he had
himself, were terrified lest when they came to the
sea they would be kidnapped and sold into slavery.
Understanding their fears he made them his final
pledge : " I am as ignorant of Loanda as you are,55
he said ; " but nothing will happen to you but what
happens to myself. We have stood by each other
hitherto, and will do so to the end.55 None the
less, at the end of Chapter XIX in his great book,
he adds the paragraph :

" They were now somewhat apprehensive of suffering
want, and I was unable to allay their fears with any
promise of supply, for my own mind was depressed by
disease and care. The fever had induced a state of
chronic dysentery, so troublesome that I could not remain
on the ox more than ten minutes at a time ; and as we
came down the declivity above the city of Loanda on
the 3ist of May (1854), I was labouring under great
depression of spirits, as I understood that, in a population
of twelve thousand souls, there was but one genuine
English gentleman. I naturally felt anxious to know
whether he was possessed of good nature, or was one of
those crusty mortals one would rather not meet at all."

He need not have feared. In Mr. Gabriel, the
British Commissioner for the suppression of the slave-
trade, he discovered, as he says, " a real whole-
hearted Englishman ". He adds a sentence which
all travellers emerging from uncivilized countries will
appreciate :

" Seeing me ill, he benevolently offered me his bed.
Never shall I forget the luxuriant pleasure I enjoyed in
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